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Tue challenge to democracy presented to us by the 
spread of Fascism, and the new outlook forced upon 
us by our participation in a global war to uproot it, 
as well as the new responsibilities which will result 
from the necessity to play a more active role in world 
affairs after this war, are making increasingly clear 
to educators and laymen that serious gaps exist in 
our educational system. We have learned that we 
must edueate our young and old to a keener under- 
standing of our own history and democratic way of 
lif. We are also learning that we must make our 
citizens active participants in community democratic 
practices and processes from childhood to old age. 
(ur people must be kept alert to understand and dis- 
ass intelligently the complex issues with which we 
are confronted, and to elect intelligent leaders who 
lave the welfare of our society at heart. These con- 
sderations are beeoming more important as we seek 
to keep our demoeracy thriving and progressive in a 
world where distances are shrinking, and where our 
tesponsibilities to diverse peoples of different con- 
«pucns of government and of different historical 
backgrounds have inereased. 

We have begun to see numerous plans for revising 
vr educational system, with greater stress than ever 
before being placed upon the teaching of democracy, 
‘«lension of adult edueation, and the co-operation of 
“mmunity leaders with educators. Thus within the 
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THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE IN 
POST WAR ADULT EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


By 
MAURICE MATLOFF 
SERGEANT, U. S. ARMY 


past few years there have been inaugurated a revision 
of high-school and college curricula with greater em- 
phasis upon the teaching of American history, the 
building up of state archives, the spread of versions 
of the Springfield Plan for Tolerance, workshops in 
race relations and child-welfare problems attended 
by community leaders and educators, the Hutchins- 
Adler plan for adult reading of the great books, 
plans for the use of high-school and elementary- 
school facilities for adult education, especially in 
teaching the 3 R’s and eliminating illiteracy, and 
lately, the offering of informal courses to adults on 
a wide variety of subjects by New York City’s city 
colleges in conjunction with the city’s publie libra- 
ries. An excellent beginning has been made, but only 
a beginning. In the development of a program of 
adult education and community leadership, the col- 
leges, and especially the municipal colleges, have a 
peculiar function and opportunity. By the very 
nature of its more adult student body, its research- 
teaching faculty, and its position at the apex of the 
educational system of the community which nurtures 
it and to which it must contribute future leaders of 
society and well-informed citizens, the college, and 
especially the municipal college, has a large role to 
play in community education. 

The reader will logically ask why our colleges have 
not played a more active role in adult education and 
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community leadership in the past. The reasons must 
be sought in the history of our people and of our 
educational system: 

1. Our higher education has oscillated between the ex- 
tremes of the theoretical and the practical. With liberal 
basis for advanced professional study, the 
different branches of 


arts as the 


student secured broad sweeps of 
knowledge, including concepts of the basis of our society 
but with little emphasis on the practical applications of 
and specific data in his 
law, medicine, engi- 


In the past few gen- 


democracy in community life, 


professional studies, as in theology, 
neering, ete., along practical lines. 

erations we have seen the broadening of the college cur- 
ater spread of the elective system to cover 
some theo- 


ricula with gre 


a wide variety of subjects, some practical, 


retical. Step up and take your choice, you’re a free man 
and you may exercise your God-given democratie right of 
selection. Somewhere in this sprawling educational sys- 
which, like the rest of ““<just growed,’’ 


and wasteful of opportunities for the public 


tem, our country, 
unplanned 
missed one of the aims our foresighted founders 


active intelligent citizenry, 


good, we 
had set 


educated to its rights and duties, privileges and responsi- 


forth as a goal, an 
bilities. 

2. The history of our has been 
a fight for free public compulsory education on 
From the Jack- 
of that system 


educational system 
largely 
and high-school levels. 


the history 


the elementary 
sonian period to the present, 
has been the extending of this achievement to the differ- 
the country, and broadening the educa- 


the 


ent sections of 


tional opportunities for young, and widening the 


curricula of the public school. This has now largely been 
accomplished. However, in our haste, we have not pon- 
dered enough over the materials fed the younger citizens, 
and we have overlooked the adults. 

3. The strong isolationist feeling in our country during 
a large part of the 19th and 20th centuries has had its 
inertia of our educational system and in its 
The 


colonial days, when our colonials banded 


effects in the 
not producing a well-informed and active citizenry. 
town meeting of 
together for the consideration of community problems and 
the large cities 
The im- 


survival, has had no real successors in 


which grew up in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


personality of the big city prevented close community 
ties, especially among natives and immigrants of differ- 
and of different back- 


impetus for community 


Americanization 
grounds and This lack of 
action from within combined with a feeling of national 
strength from our rapid conquest of the continent, and 


ent degrees of 


speech. 


of national security behind the two oceans as barriers to 
to breed an indifference to adult educa- 
Polities—we have little time 


devote them- 


the outside world, 
tion and alert citizenship. 
for that, let the lawyers and ward-heelers 
selves to it. We’ll attend to the more serious business of 
earning a living and educating our children. 

4. The radio, the (ineluding the 
‘¢funnies’’), and the movies have really been the adults’ 
These means are of course uneven 

and with prejudices and escape 


favorite newspaper 


means of education. 
in their presentation, 
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formulas of their own. Occasionally there haye bee 
2 


movements in and challenges to community education, 
Q) 


political, economic, and cultural, such as third. “party ang 
auf 


labor movements, and Chautauqua societies, ete, » but on 
whole, adult education, except perhaps to eliminat 
eracy among immigrants, has been lacking, 


te il t 
5. The necessity of both the native and the immigran} 
American to be practical men and earn their living ga 

3 AVG 
them, especially in the first immigrant generation, little 
Adapting himself, superficial] y 
at least, to his new country’s ways was difficult enoy, 
for the immigrant in the early years after his arriya| 
Then too, one of the reasons the immigrant had come to 
America was to secure educational opportunity for } 


lig 


time for adult education. 





children—opportunity denied him in his youth in the oj 
country. Each generation brought its own immigrant 
strain to renew this feeling. 

Though study of the natural sciences has tendej 
toward both the theoretical and the practical, 
ences all too often have clung safely to the past (how few 
’ courses go beyond 1914!) and practical 


Social gej- 


““modern-history ’ 
tie-ups of knowledge gained by social scientists’ research 
hardly reached adults in the surrounding community. In 
a classroom the theory of a pure race might be brilliantly 
disproved, while in the surrounding neighborhoods preju- 
dices and discrimination against Negro, Catholic, and 
Jew 
struggle for survival in the classroom, but few students 


might exist. Democracy might be portrayed as a 


graduated with the resolve to study the issues before the 
city council, or to know how their borough or city rep- 
resentative voted on issues concerning the public good and 
community welfare. Democracy needs an _ intelligent, 
educated citizenry, the student might read in De Toque- 
ville and others, but did he feel he had to take part ina 


crusade to eliminate illiteracy in his community? Com- 











munity health, housing, and education he might sfudy ad 
in the past, but for researches into his own neighborhood be | 
—no time and little interest. as 
These are but a few of the reasons for our colleges ous 
backwardness in adult education and community i 
leadership. Today our communities have learned to @ 
work together and co-operate in air-raid practices ; 

and bond drives, and are learning more and more to 
see the tie-up between themselves and the rest ot the un 
country and the world. Their sons, of all creeds and Ire 
colors, have learned about each other on the fightu 8 2 
fronts, and their folks back home have learned tle i 
necessity of pooling community strength to back thew. he 
We are learning a lesson forgotten from our earitt wae 
colonial days that the grass roots and the real strength “ 
of our democracy are in the local community, whet! { In 
it be a city block, neighborhood, or borough, 0 . pe 
country village. Our responsibilities have ~~ 1! 
with the widening of our horizons. The colleges, ’ the 
especially the city colleges, must keep pace and le ep 
the way. ort 
ea 
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The following proposals are submitted as steps that 
llezes, and especially the municipal colleges, 
| adopt to help make their peculiar contribu- 
ymunity education and leadership: 


may wel 
tion to col 
: Creation of a permanent Committee on Community 
' ‘ion and Leadership. This committee should be 
d of the most progressive and able members of 
eulty to chart new ways of making the college serve 
mmunity, and to train young men and women to be 

leaders in the community. The committee should 
pulse on community problems and direct the work 


ing adults in the community alert to them, and 





t objective studies and research in community prob- 
» order to give adults a solid basis for making 
; for their best welfare. This committee should 
n charge of the general program herein outlined. 

First and foremost, the college, in co-operation with 
hor educational and community organizations, must help 
sadicate illiteracy in the community. The shocking fig- 
n American illiteracy clearly show the need for this 
n, Materials developed by the Army in its elimina- 
' y among the soldicrs, and in the new 
is of language study as exemplified in the Army 
zed Training Program, will help do the job effi- 
The college cannot be smug about 





literacy 


ent] and quickly. 
f its educational accomplishments while one person 
community who possesses the mental capacity for 
ning remains illiterate. 


1] 


lege should hold a.series of discussion groups 


tures in an informal popular manner on a wide 
Here adults in the community should 
th members of the faculty and leading community 


f subjects. 


igures once or twice a week in the evening, on a town-hall 
sis, with no formal course fees, credits, or requirements 
tizens trying to learn authoritative and inform- 
facts on community problems and becoming ac- 
ed with their leaders. Thus the Committee on Com- 
ty Education and Leadership will search out among 
ilty those teachers and lecturers who can best 
their material in popular form to the layman. 
ecturers and discussion groups may include such 
ts as hygiene and public health, psychology of 
ence, local history to stimulate pride in the com- 
lectures on American history, propaganda analy- 
lng discussions of biases in newspapers, maga- 
nd movies. Problems relating to our relations 
foreign cultures, neighboring countries, and racial 
ps can be diseussed and studied with the aid of mate- 
turned out by the United Nations Information Ser- 
Inter-Cultural Bureau Service Unit, and the 
‘ers College Unit on International Understanding. 
tudies ean be inereased in accordance with popular 
wand and the judgment of the committee. 
i addition to the above, there should be a standing 
' discussions and lectures on current events, to 
all members of the community should be invited. 
he proposals before the city and state legislators 
“te presented, and political leaders on opposite sides 
‘tportant issues will be invited to present their views. 
‘e attempts should be made to have the representa- 
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tives of the district speak to the people, and the candi- 
dates’ voting on specific issues should be charted and 
discussed. On controversial political questions, the find- 
ings of the objective studies instituted by the committee 
(note #5 ff.) and the opinions of representatives of dif- 
ferent political groups should be presented so that citizens 
can best make up their own minds how to vote for the 
best welfare of the community. The platform of the col- 
lege should not become the organ for any one political 
group. 

5. The committee should supervise the training of the 
college’s regular student body in community responsi- 
bility and leadership and in practical citizenship. The 
committee should meet with heads of the college depart- 
ments and suggest ways in which the studies and research 
by the college students in particular departments, and 
among departments, can best be co-ordinated with com- 
munity problems. As an example, a community problem 
of child welfare could be studied by the sociology majors 
from data collected by door-to-door surveys and case 
studies of community agencies; majors in economics could 
study the financial and economic questions in the proposed 
plans for alleviation of this problem; history majors could 
work up the historical background of this community 
problem and compare the proposed solutions with the 
results of experience gained by communities elsewhere in 
their attempts to solve the problem; journalism students 
could edit the results of the re- 
search and write up the results for school newspapers 
and community could be held 
throughout the research and writing up of the data with 


**social scientists’ ’’ 


organs; consultations 


the psychology and education majors. Faculty super- 
should be exercised throughout. Such studies 
might prove useful to legislative bodies such as the city 


vision 


council, as well as helping citizens of the community to 
make up their own minds on voting on controversial 
issues (see #4 above). Note that the Princeton Graduate 
School has already done work along these lines with excel- 
lent objective results. 

6. The committee should organize and supervise a pool 
of young men and women of the college’s regular student 
body to help neighborhood public schools, community 
centers, and even informal meetings in homes, to eradi- 
eate illiteracy in the community, and to lead current- 
events groups. co-ordinated with 
studies in community prejudices and misinformation, to 


This work could be 


be carried on constantly by the psychology, education, 
and other departments of the college. Through these 
informal community cells a rare opportunity is presented 
to apply experimental techniques in corrective education 
to eradicate such prejudices and misinformation. 


The basie aim of this program is to make our citi- 
zens aware that democracy is a constant struggle, a 
struggle which has not ceased with the end of the 
war. These proposals are aimed at making our citi- 
zens alert to the dangers threatening our democracy, 
both from within and without, and better preparing 
young and old in our communities to cope with the 


complex problems which the peace will bring us. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES AS RELATED TO 
INCREASED LIVING COSTS 

In September, the OPA sent to educational jour- 
nals an announcement by James E. Mendenhall, chief, 
Educational Services Branch, titled “Price Control 
and Teachers’ Purchasing Power in 1944-45.” From 
the the following paragraphs are 
quoted: 


announcement 


Between the school year of 1944-45 and the school year 
before, schoo] people received a moderate increase in their 
average salary while the prices making their cost of living 
went up only slightly. The average school salary rose 
about 5.5 per cent while the index of cost of living went 
up 2.2 per cent. The result has been to cancel out a 
part of the loss in purchasing power that teachers’ sal- 
aries have undergone during the war period. During the 
past year the purchasing power of the dollars that teach- 
ers were able to spend for clothing, food, rents, and most 
other major living costs rose slightly above the level of 
the previous school year. 

Between 1939-40 and 1942-43, the lag of teachers’ sal- 
aries behind price increases represented a real salary cut 
of 8.2 per cent, but by 1944-45 this loss had been reduced 
to about 2.6 per cent. Yet in 1944~45, it should be added, 
this real salary cut still averaged about $47 (1944-45 
dollars) per teacher below the 1939-40 level. 

According to the Research Division of the NEA and 
the U. S. Office of Education, the average salary of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals throughout the nation has 
risen from $1,441 in 1939-40 to $1,786 (NEA prelimi- 
nary estimate) in 1944-45, an increase of 24 per cent. 
According to figures from the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statisties covering the months comparable to the school 
year, the cost of living (prices of all items) has risen 
from an average of 100 for 1939-40 to 127 for 1944-45, 
a rise of 27 per cent. 


Also in September, the New York State Teachers 
Association reported on teachers’ salaries in that state 
as follows: 


The median salary for teachers in New York State (ex- 
clusive of New York City) was $2,025 for the year 1944— 
45. This represents an $83 increase over the previous 
year. Over 5,000 teachers were receiving less than $1,500 
a year. There were 13,561, or 34 per cent, of our teachers 
receiving less than $1,700 in 1944-45. 

Salaries have risen very slowly since the outbreak of 
war in 1939. The median salary of teachers in one-, two-, 
and four-teacher schools shows an increase of 14 per cent, 
but most of this increase is due to recent legislation rais- 
ing the minimum salary of these teachers to $1,200. The 
1943-44 summary of salaries showed the first effects of 
this increase. At that time we reported the median salary 
of teachers in one-room schools had risen 13 per cent over 
1939. Since then, the increase has been only one per cent. 
Likewise, the median salary of teachers in two- to four- 
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teacher schools showed only a two-per-cent gain over 
year. 

In cities over 100,000 in population, median salaria 
have risen 10 per cent since 1939. Elementary teachers 
salaries in cities having a population of 30,000 to 100,004 
show an 1l-per-cent increase, and secondary teacher 
salaries have risen 10 per cent. In places having & pop 
lation of 4,500 to 30,000, median salaries for both ¢b 
mentary and secondary teachers have risen 1] per cen 
An analysis of the data reveals that 34 per cent of thos 
tabulated were receiving less in 1944-45 than the mini 
mum amount the New York State Department of Ig, 
considered as essential for the working woman iy; 
alone and supporting herself in 1944. 

It has taken seven years for median salaries of teach 
to be raised 10 or 11 per cent, but in the same period 
living costs have risen over 30 per cent. Undue harish 
has been somewhat alleviated because boards of educatiy 


throughout the state have recognized the problems wii TH 
which teachers are faced. Cost-of-living adjustments hg; 
been initiated by most cities, villages, and a large num 


of central and union free schools. While the adjustment 
have given some relief, in most cases they do not make y 
for the differences in living costs. 


To date, ScHoOOL AND Society has received no wor 
of what, if anything, happened to salaries in the fie 
of higher education during the war years, except fa 
two or three reports from individual institutions a 
nouncing increases for the current academic year. 


“GENERAL EDUCATION” IN RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE 


DurinG the past year, a committee on the high 
educaticn of women, appointed by the Harvard Un 
versity Committee on General Education and consis 
ing of the president and two deans of Radeliffe (a 
lege and three members of the Harvard College fas 
ulty, have conducted an investigation of the speci 
problems and interests of Radeliffe students wit 
since the founding of the college, have had precise 
the same curriculum as that offered in Harv 
College. 

A questionnaire, which this committee sent out 
a large and representative sample of the alumi 
showed unanimous agreement that the common 
of general knowledge should be the same for bi 
sexes and should fit men and women for the com 
task of responsible citizenship. Radcliffe woud 
however, displayed a heavily weighted emphasis ¢ 


- 


the humanities, as compared with Harvard, and * 
markedly less interest in the physical sciences. ! rh 
the other hand, there seemed to be no important di age 
ferentiation as between sexes in the fields of the te 
and the biological sciences. . 

Von, 62, No. tee cro 
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In general, alumnae opinion “in retrospect” evi- 
renced that 53 per cent of the graduates consulted 
weferred a curriculum permitting breadth of elec- 
‘on; 30 per cent, a rather rigidly specialized type of 
ining; and 17 per cent, a blending of the two. 
tatistics show that Radcliffe women as a group dis- 
yjay a keen sense of civie and cultural responsibility ; 
large proportion of graduates pursue professional 
,reers throughout life; while a successful handling 
f marriage and a career is by no means an excep- 
onal phenomenon. Therefore, the need for a greater 
miphasis on general education on the undergraduate 
vel, followed by more specialized graduate training 
or the professions, seems to constitute the formula 
hat will most adequately meet the needs of women. 
The above paragraphs are based on a press release 
ron Mrs. Brewer Blackall, director of public rela- 
ions, Radeliffe College, under date of September 23. 























THE SOUTHEAST MISSOURI READING 
CONFERENCE 
(UxpeR the joint sponsorship of the Southeast Mis- 
uri State Teachers College (Cape Girardeau) and 
estate department of education, the Southeast Mis- 
wi Reading Conference held sessions on the cam- 
us of the college, September 17-21. The programs 
mbraced lectures, discussions, and demonstrations. 
The first session, the morning of the seventeenth, 
wnsidered “Surveying the Problem,” under the chair- 
uship of Forrest Wolverton, state supervisor of 
bublic schools in southeast Missouri. Greetings were 
onveyed to the delegates by W. W. Parker, president 
{ the college, and the first topie for discussion, “A 
bisic Philosophy of Reading,” was presented by Vest 
. Myers, dean of students. Signa Wright, co-ordi- 
ator of reading for the publie schools of Chicago, 
presented the second topic, “The Chicago Develop- 
ental Reading Program.” In the afternoon, Miss 
night discussed “Values and Limitations of Demon- 
tration” and “Surveying the Child: Use of Test and 
servational Data,” with a group of children from 
¢ Training School used in the demonstrations. 
Tuesday’s morning session on “How Shall We 
ach These Children?” was presided over by Roy 
vantiin, state superintendent and director of voca- 
onal education. Miss Wright spoke on “Adapting 
heading Instruetion to the Specifie Needs of the 
ld in the Chieago Publie Schools,” and Anna 
Burns, supervisor of intermediate grades in the 
llege’s Training School, on “Slow and Fast Learn- 
“” Following a eonference in the afternoon, Miss 
iis gave a demonstration of the teaching of slow 
Di ast learners. 















urns 
{ lo . — . . . 
n Wednesday, the morning session discussed “To 


nderstand What Is Read,” with Fred L. Cole, state 
‘Dervisor of rural schools, presiding. Esther L. 
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Knehans, professor of education, presented a paper 
on “The Development of Meaning Concepts,” and 
Miss Wright, “Improving Comprehension Abilities 
in the Chicago Publie Schools.” The afternoon was 
given over to demonstration teaching of meaning con- 
cepts in the rural school by Miss Knehans, using chil- 
dren selected from each of the elementary grades in 
the schools of Cape Girardeau. 

Robert R. Hill, professor of education at the col- 
lege, was chairman of the Thursday morning session, 
which was centered around the topic, “To Become 
Independent in Word Recognition.” Miss Wright 
spoke on “Vocabulary Development in the Chicago 
Publie Schools”; Miss Burns, on “Visual Techniques 
to Develop Word Recognition’; Miss Knehans, on 
“Sound Techniques to Develop Word Recognition”; 
and Roberta Steinman, on “How to Select and Or- 
ganize Word Meaning.” In the afternoon, the chil- 
dren from the city schools were again used in a dem- 
onstration of teaching techniques for the improve- 
ment of word recognition. 

The conference closed on Friday with a morning 
conference on “To Want to Read,” presided over by 
Louis H. Strunk, professor of education, and addresses 
by Miss Wright, Oliver Skalbeck, instructor in speech, 
and S. A. Krusé, head of the department of educa- 
tion; and an afternoon session devoted to demonstra- 
tion teaching of oral reading as speech drill and for 
enjoyment. Children of the publie schools of Jack- 
son participated, under the direction of Mr. Skalbeck 
and Miss Steinman. 


SHOULD APPOINTMENTS TO POSTS IN 
STATE UNIVERSITIES BE CONDI- 
TIONED BY A RELIGIOUS TEST? 

A UniTep Press dispatch from Springfield (IIl.), 
October 2, attributed to the Reverend James A. 
Griffin, Bishop of the Springfield Roman Catholic 
Diocese, a statement that “the citizens of Illinois are 
entitled to a profession of faith from George D. Stod- 
dard, New York State Commissioner of Education, 
and president-elect of the University of Illinois.” 
Bishop Griffin is said to have based this request on 
a quotation from Dr. Stoddard’s book, “The Meaning 
of Intelligence,” Maemillan, 1943 (reviewed in SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 16, 1944), to the effect that 
otherwise promising minds may fail of the develop- 
ment of which they are capable because they have 
been “systematically drugged with the vapors of 
dogma, superstition, and pseudo logic.” (Vide the 
Japanese people in general, and German youth since 
1933!) 

Whether a proposal that appointments to executive 
posts in state universities be conditioned upon a test 
of religious faith has been announced in so public 
a way before, the present writer does not know. On 
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the surface, at least, it seems quite decidedly incon- 
sistent with our boasted adherence to the principle 
of religious freedom. It is well known, of course, 
that persons, even when otherwise highly qualified, are 
often refused appointment as teachers in certain pub- 
lic-school systems solely because they are Catholics 
This 
is one of the few characteristics of our “American 
way of life” 


or Jews, although the fact is seldom publicized. 


the persistence of which many good 
Americans deeply regret, cherishing the hope that, 
with the further expansion of the ideals of tolerance, 
it may soon be corrected.—W. C. B. 


THE FIRST PEACETIME SCIENCE TALENT 
SEARCH 

Tue fifth annual Science Talent Search, but the 
first in peacetime, sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Electrie Corporation, was announced under date of 
September 26 by Watson Davis, director, Science 
Clubs of America. The search, which is conducted 
among the country’s’ high-school seniors “to discover 
the 40 students with the greatest scientific potential” 
opened last month to all high-school seniors or their 
equivalent in American public, private, or denomina- 
tional schools. It is conducted by Science Clubs of 
America through Science Service. Entrants will ecom- 
pete for $11,000 in Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships. 


The 40 finalists will be selected on the basis of their 
records in a series of qualifying requirements, including 
a statement written by the student on his interests and 
ambitions, one by his teacher dealing with his aptitudes, 
ability, and extracurricular activities, a transcript of his 
scholastic records, a 1,000-word essay on the subject, 
‘*My Scientific Project,’’ and a grueling, three-hour sci- 
ence-aptitude test, which will be given in the local schools. 
These 40 will then be named delegates to attend a five- 
day Science Talent Institute, with all expenses paid, in 
Washington, where they will enter final competition for 
the scholarships next March. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AT 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

ACCORDING to a special report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of September 29, Atlanta Uni- 
versity will have as guests in the course, Foundations 
of Social Science, “12 lecturers from seven leading 
universities, one professional school, one cultural as- 
sociation, and a publie library.” The course is a basie 
seminar for sociology and social-science majors to 
“develop a knowledge of related social disciplines and 
This in- 


novation in the policy of the department of sociology 


promote an integration of that knowledge.” 


was begun in 1944-45 under the direction of Ira De 
A. Reid, chairman. Participation in the seminar is 
based upon readings, discussions, laboratory work, 


and special research assignments. 
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The following lecturers representing thejy Tespe 
. > . . e Vee. 
tive fields will be in residence for one week each: 


Anthropology, Melville J. Herskovits, chairman, depart. 
ment of anthropology, Northwestern University ; politieg 
science, Owen Lattimore, director, Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations, the Johns Hopkins Uni. 
versity; sociology and social work, E. ©, Lindeman, pry, 
fessor of social philosophy, New York Schoo] of Social 
Work; social telesis, William E. Cole, chairman, 4 
ment of sociology, University of Tennessee; education 
George 8. Counts, professor of education, Teachers (4), 
lege, Columbia University; race and culture, H. 4, Gilg 
director, Bureau for Intercultural Education (New Yo, 
City); folk history, L. D. Reddick, curator, Schomburg 
Collection, New York Publie Library; rural 80ciology, 
T. Lynn Smith, chairman, department of sociology 
Louisiana State University; language, Frank M, Shor. 
den, Jr., professor of classics, Howard University (Wash. 


ington, D. C.) ; law, Arthur B. Spingarn, New York City 


ALY 


enor 
part: 


economies, Colston E. Warne, professor of economies, An 
herst College; and the Caribbean, Erie Williams, associat, 


professor of political science, Howard University, 


THE METHODIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ADOPTS A GENEROUS SCHOLARSHIP 
POLICY 
On September 4, H. W. McPherson, executive se. 
retary of the Division of Educational Institutions, 
Methodist Board of Education, in a brief but appro. 
priate ceremony presented the first National Meth. 
dist Scholarship to Elizabeth Baskett, of Hendersm 
(Ky.), a sophomore at Evansville (Ind.) College, 
initiating what is said to be “potentially one of the 
largest programs of college scholarships in America” 
The division was given authority by the 194/ Gu. 
eral Conference to use a portion of the future income 
from the Methodist Student Day (formerly Chil 
dren’s Day) offerings for scholarship purposes. ls 
the past, Methodist Student Day receipts have goue 
exclusively into the Student Loan Fund of the board. 
In a day of GI scholarships and at a time whe 
certain industries are establishing scholarship fount 
tions, Methodism believes that it should “give ev 
dence of an interest in its young people at les 
equal to that of the Army or of industry.” The 
National Methodist scholarships, valid in institutiou 
related to the Board of Education of the Methoiis 
Chureh, are good for one academic year and are iit 
amounts sufficient to cover all tuition and fees up " 
$400. It is estimated that as many as 15) scholat- 
ships may be issued for the school year 1945-46. 
Eligibility for a scholarship requires that the app" 
ave 


1, 


eant possess outstanding promise of usefulness, } 
a grade average of “B” on the previous year's W° 
and hold rank within the top 15 per cent o 
class. Candidates for scholarships apply throug 
their respective colleges but action on the applicatid! 
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1607 
is taken by @ scholarship committee in the Loan and 
Dee. scholarship Department. 
HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION IN 
| COLOMBIA 
age tuorp H. Huaues, of the Office of Inter-American 


Uni. \ffairs, has sent the following announcement to 
“cHOOL AND SOCIETY : 


The Inter-American Educational Foundation of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs has recently sent two 
specialists in home economics to Bogota to work with 
Ana Restrepo, direetor of feminine education in the Min- 
istry of Education of Colombia, to assist in the reori- 
ontation and reorganization of the home-economics pro- 
grams in elementary, secondary, and normal schools. 
Carmelina Capo, professor of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, arrived in Bogota on August 7 
nd remained there until about September 15 when 
she returned to this country to continue her studies at 

|| University. Miss Capo made field trips through- 
Colombia to observe the present program and 
n her return to Bogota will consult with Miss Restrepo 


about the program in general, and especially about the 


Corn 





N kind of training needed by home-economics teachers. On 
August 17, Marie White, regional agent of the U. S. 
Ofice of Education in the twelve southern states and 
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Puerto Rico, also arrived in Bogota to collaborate with 
Miss Restrepo and Miss Capo. Miss White’s work will 
be mostly concerned with curriculum content and the 
orientation of the program. She has been lent to the 
foundation for three months by the Office of Education 
and will remain in Colombia until about November 1. 
Before joining the staff of the Office of Education, she 
was state supervisor of home economics in Tennessee and 
director of adult homemaking for the TVA. These in- 
terchanges are part of a larger program of vocational 
education that the foundation has been sponsoring in 
Colombia since 1943. Under this general program Miss 
Restrepo, Mario Villa Vieira, formerly director of voca- 
tional education for the republic of Colombia, Alejandro 
Hernandez, director of the vocational normal school at 
Buga, and two honor graduates of the vocational schools 
in Bogota and Medellin visited and studied in the United 
States. Miss Restrepo also participated in a number of 
workshops for teachers in various parts of the United 
States and gave many public lectures on Colombian edu- 
cation and the life and culture of her country. The gen- 
eral program also provides the adaptation, translation, 
and creation of teaching materials that can be used in 
the vocational schools of Colombia. Many samples of 
the materials used in our schools were selected by Miss 
Restrepo and Dr. Villa when they were in this country 
and have already been sent to Colombia. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

LigUTENANT Davip Worcester, USNR, has been 
named twelfth president, Hamilton College (Clinton, 
NX. Y.), to sueeeed Thomas Brown Rudd, who has 
served as acting president since W. H. Cowley re- 
signed to aecept a professorship of higher education 
at Stanford University, as reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, November 4, 1944. Before the war, Lieu- 
tenant Woreester was head of the department of 
English, Michigan State College. He will assume his 
new post upon his discharge from service. 


E. Guy GREENAWALT, supervising principal of 

: schools, Susquehanna (Pa.), became dean of admin- 

tion and supervision and professor of psychol- 

ogy, Panzer College of Physical Education (East 
Vrange, N. J.), July 1. 


[ka L. BALDWIN, dean, Graduate School, University 
t Wisconsin, has been appointed to succeed Edwin 
Broun Fred as dean, College of Agriculture. The ap- 
pomtment of Dr. Fred as president of the university 
was reported in ScHoont AND Society, February 3. 
V. E. Kivlin has been serving as acting dean in the 


interim. 


Ear. G. Harrison, an attorney of Philadelphia 
and a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, as- 





sumed the deanship of the university’s Law School, 


July 1. 


HueGu M. Brown, former head of the department 
of physics, Clemson College (Greenville, S. C.), who 
has been on leave of absence for 27 months to work 
with a British-Canadian-American radar project, has 
returned as dean of the college’s School of Textiles. 


Robert K. Eaton has been serving as acting dean. 


ELMER ELLIS, professor of history, University of 
Missouri, will sueceed Winterton C. Curtis as dean of 
the faculty, College of Arts and Sciences, upon the 
latter’s retirement, February 1, 1946. 


E. C. Watson, professor of physics, California In- 
stitute of Technology, has been appointed dean of the 
faculty. Other appointments include William V. 
Houston, chairman, division of physics, mathematies, 
and electrical engineering; Frederick C. Lindvall, 
chairman, division of civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing; and J. E. Wallace Sterling, Edward S. Hark- 
ness professor of history and government. 


Mrs. Herbert FE. HAwKEs, widow of the late dean 
of Columbia College, Columbia University, whose 
death was reported in ScHoon AND Society, May 8, 
1943, has been appointed dean of students and chair- 
man of residence, Mills College (Oakland, Calif.). 
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Mrs. Hawkes, who has been administrative secretary, 
Finch Junior College (New York City), since 1940, 
is the only woman member of the commission recently 
appointed by the American Council on Education to 
study compulsory military service and its relation to 
civilian education. 


InEz JOHNSON has succeeded Alice Bromwell as 
dean of women, Doane College (Crete, Nebr.). Dean 
Bromwell asked to be freed of administrative duties 
to devote her time to her work as assistant professor 
of education in mathematics. 


PHYLLIS KENNEDY has been appointed assistant 
dean of women, University of Arizona. 


H. Wayne Driaes, former director of English edu- 
cation, Brigham Young University, has been ap- 
pointed director, Branch Agricultural College (Cedar 
City, Utah). 


J. Haro.tp Ripton, principal of the central school, 
Greenwich (N. Y.), will become director of admis- 
sions, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), November 
1. Emily Van Vranken, guidance counselor of the 
school, has been named acting principal until a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Ripton can be appointed. 

CHRISTIANA BurRKE has been appointed director of 
nursing, New Jersey State Hospital (Marlboro). 

Pau J. 
tion, who has been in charge of the organized testing 
programs of the State University of Iowa, has been 


BLOMMERS, assistant professor of educa- 


appointed university examiner and registrar to suc- 
ceed Harry G. Barnes, resigned. Other recent ap- 
pointments to the staff include: C. S. Grove (chem- 
ical engineering), T. Ivan Taylor (physical chem- 
istry), Robert E. Buckles (organie chemistry), and 
Pauline Rodgers and Phyllis Bennett (home eco- 
nomics). 


At Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), the fol- 
lowing changes in staff were announced, September 
24: Phillip Lee Ralph, acting head of the department 
of history, University of Mississippi, professor of his- 
tory and head of the department, to succeed Jessie 
Loring Cook, retired; Winifred Snider, librarian, 
Mount Allison University (Sackville, N. B.), librar- 
ian, succeeding Clara Mae Brown, who has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Wellesley College; Norma 
Bentley, instructor in English, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, assistant professor of English, succeeding 
Mary E. Giffin, who is teaching at Vassar College; 
Marion Hockridge, sueceeding Sonja Karsen, instruc- 
tor in Spanish, who is teaching at the University of 
Puerto Rico. Ruth M. Peters has returned as pro- 
fessor of physics and mathematics and head of the 
department, after a leave of absence spent in special 
: of Tech- 


war research at Massachusetts Institute 
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nology, and Paul L. Richards, professor of Romang 
languages and head of the department, afte; leare 
of absence in the Army Special Services, 


ector, 


esign. 


rd Ge 


Kart Metz, formerly head of the union sehoo|s af f the 
Jefferson County (Ohio), has been appointed head 
of the department of education, Capital University 
(Columbus, Ohio), to succeed William L. Young, yy 
has accepted an educational post with the America, 


Lutheran Church. 


ical ri 


(CARI 
940 | 
nd W 
dvan 

Tue following list of new appointments at Key a pl 
(Ohio) State University has been sent to Scxoor ay» 
Society by George A. Bowman, president: Alice }) 
Haley, formerly of the North Dakota Agricultyy 
College (Fargo), professor of home economics gj 
head of the department; Hallock F. Raup, assistay 
professor of geography, Eastern Washington Collex 
of Education (Cheney), professor of geography anj 
head of the department; John R. Montgomery, of the 
public schools, Tarentum (Pa.), assistant professor of 
speech and director of clinical work; Mareelline J, 
Plescher, instructor in secretarial science; and Can 
Carapetyan, temporary assistant professor of music, 
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KENNETH R. Marvin, whose appointment as acting 
head of the department of journalism, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 17, 1944, 
has been appointed head of the department to succeed 
Charles E. Rogers, who is on leave of absence ior 
study in the University of Minnesota. 


Sipney W. McCuskey has succeeded Theodore H. 
Focke in the Levi Kerr professorship of mathematics 
and the headship of the department, Case School of 
Applied Science (Cleveland); George L. Tuve has 
succeeded Fred H. Vose as head of the department ot 
mechanical engineering. FRA 





Witu14M 0. Foster has been appointed head of the 
department of history, Presbyterian College (Clinton, 
S. C.). 


L. DonALD WARREN, supervising principal, Tremont 
Township, Schuylkill County (Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of Spanish, Stale 
Teachers College (East Stroudsburg, Pa.). 

Grorce W. Kreye, who organized and directed the 
work of the War Department’s reorientation progral! 
for German prisoners of war in the New England 
area, has been appointed professor of German, Un 
versity of Kansas. 





RacuEL Dawes Davigs, former director of instruc 
tion and teacher training, Central Institute for the 
Deaf (St. Louis), has been appointed specialist 2 
training teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, Western Re 
serve University; Arch Lauterer, former scene d- 
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r, Cleveland Play House, is in charge of theatre 
scion, and Henry J. Kurth, Jr., has succeeded Ger- 
rd Gentile as technical director in the Eldred Theatre 
f the university. Mr. Gentile has been named tech- 
‘eal director at the Cleveland Heights High School. 


clo 


Cart L. Srecet, who left Gottingen (Germany) in 
940 because of his opposition to the Nazi regime 
j who has been on the staff of the Institute of 
\ivanced Study (Prineeton, N. J.), has been named 
a professorship in the institute’s School of Mathe- 
patics. 

Mary BuazeK has been appointed associate pro- 
sor of home economies, University of Oklahoma. 


Tur following persons were recently appointed to 
e staff of Goucher College (Baltimore): Kenneth 
iver Walker, associate professor of history; Rachel 
Ball, assistant professor of psychology and of edu- 
stion and child development; Charles Dunton Wat- 
nd, instructor in Spanish; Louise Averill, instructor 
» fine arts; Adamantia Pollis, instructor in eco- 
mies; Richard EK. Thursfield, visiting lecturer in his- 
bry; Frederick Gustav Reuss, visiting lecturer in eco- 
mies; Katherine §. Boude and Edith S. Swisher, 
) the staff of the brary; Jennie Ann Gray, assistant 
the department ef physiology and hygiene; and 
prothy Helfrich, assistant in the department of psy- 


FLoreNcE A. BERNHOLDT was recently appointed 
at professor of physical education, University 


(HEA BarTOoN has been appointed assistant 
clothing and textiles, University of 


olessor of 


Frank J. S. Maruro, field representative for 
iwanis International, has been appointed instructor 


Spanish, Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.). 


J, Carson McGuire, former supervising principal, 
uliwaek (B. 

buted research associate, Committee on Human 
velopment, the University of Chicago. G. W. 

tam, prineipal, Chilliwack Junior-Senior High 
|, has sueceeded Mr. MeGuire. 


Rover’ McALLisrer Luoyp, vice-president of the 
hk of New York, sueceeded Devereux C. Josephs 
president, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
tion The election of Mr. Josephs to 
presidency of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
rk Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 2. 
Howarp P, WEATHERBEER, pastor of the First Bap- 
' Church, Exeter (N. H.), has been appointed 
‘le executive seeretary of the Church Federa- 


N Ol Greater Chicago. 


C.) high-school area, has been ap- 


, Oetober 1. 
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JOHN M. BLy, registrar, St. Olaf College (North- 


field, Minn.), was recently elected president, North 
Central Association of College Registrars; the secre- 
tary-treasurer is A. H. Parrott, registrar, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College (State College). 


THE following officers were recently elected for a 


three-year term in the Association of YMCA Schools 


and Colleges: Alan S. 


Wilson, director, Hillyer 


Junior College (Hartford, Conn.), president; Donald 
E. Deyo, of the New York Business Institute, New 
York YMCA Schools (New York City), seeretary- 
treasurer; William A. Lotz, director, New York 


YMCA Schools, 


vice-president (East); Howard 


Jones, president, Youngstown (Ohio) College, vice- 
president (Midwest); Nagel Miner, director, Golden 
Gate College (San Francisco), vice-president (West) ; 
and Kenneth E. Norris, principal, Sir George Wil- 
liams College (Montreal), editorial chairman. 


Cuiayton D. Hutcuins, chief of the school-bus sec- 


tion, ODT, assumed the post of assistant director of 
research, NEA, August 27; Lieutenant Commander 
W. L. Christian, on leave for service with the Coast 
Guard, has returned as director of records; James 


L. 


McCaskill, formerly director, Meridian (Miss.) 


Municipal Junior College, became assistant director 
of the legislative-and-Federal-relations division in 
September; and Mildred M. Wharton, assistant to the 
secretary of the Commission for the Defense of De- 
moeracy through Edueation, has resigned to become 
field secretary of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


FREDERICK H. Barr, superintendent of schools, 


Bronxville (N. Y.), whose resignation was reported 
in ScHoot anD Society, August 18, has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to George D. Stoddard, 


New York State Commissioner of Education. 


WiLBuR YouNG, state director of school inspection, 


Indiana, succeeded Gerhard Ahrens as assistant state 


superintendent of public instruction, September 1. 


Mr. Ahrens resigned to enter business in Elberfeld 


(Ind.). 


tour, and Columbia. 
stetter succeeded C. D. Jenkins, who has accepted the 
supervising principalship of schools, Danville (Pa.). 


NEWTON KERSTETTER, of the department of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College (California, Pa.), has 
been appointed supervisor of special education in 
three counties of the state—Northumberland, Mon- 


On September 17, Mr. Ker- 


MarTuHA Haynes, former home teacher in the Sweet 
Grass (Mont.) High School, has succeeded Ella N. 
Conklin as superintendent of schools, Gallatin County 


(Mont.). 
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Mrs. STANLEY BENSON succeeded Joseph M. Rosen- 
thal as superintendent of schools, Bowman County 
(N. D.), September 1. Mr. Rosenthal, who had held 
the post since 1933, has assumed the superintendency 
at Medina (N. D.). 


THE REVEREND JOHN J. VOIGHT, associate super- 
intendent of schools and director of high schools for 
the archdiocese of New York, has been promoted to 
the superintendency of schools. 


ARTHUR DONDINEAU, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, has sueceeded the late Warren E. 
Dr. Bow’s death was 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, May 26. 


Bow in the superintendency. 


Recent Deaths 

RicuHarp Day ALLEN, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of research and guidance, Provi- 
dence (R. I.), died, August 23, according to word 
received by ScHoo. anp Society, October 1. Dr. 
Allen, who was fiftyteight years old at the time of his 
death, had served the schools as director of research 
and guidance (1918-25) and in the assistant super- 
intendency since 1925. 


WINFIELD H. RoGers, whose appointment as chair- 
man of the department of English, Tulane University, 
was reported in ScHoon anv Society, June 16, died, 
September 28, a month after arriving in New Orleans. 
Dr. Rogers, who was thirty-nine years old at the time 
of his death, had served for four years (1941-45) as 
professor of English and head of the department, the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Beeause of illness he was unable to assume his 
new post. 

WALTER BRADFORD CANNON, George Higginson pro- 
Harvard Medical 
Dr. Cannon, who would have 


fessor emeritus of physiology, 
School, died, October 1. 
been seventy-four years old, October 19, had served 
as instructor in zoology (1899-1900), Harvard Uni- 
versity, and at the Harvard Medical School as in- 
structor in physiology (1900-02), assistant professor 
(1902-06), and George Higginson professor (1906- 
42). 

Herbert EvuGENE WALTER, professor emeritus of 
biol'‘ogy, Brown University, died, October 1, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Dr. Walter had served as a 
high-schmol instructor in biology in Illinois (1894- 
1904) ; assistant in biology (1904-06), Harvard Uni- 
versity; and ait Brown University as assistant pro- 
fessor of biology: (1906-13), associate professor 
(1913-23), and professor (1923-37). 

Herbert W. Hartman’, JR., associate professor of 
English, Bowdoin College: (Brunswick, Me.), died, 
October 2, at the age of fori‘y-four years. Dr. Hart- 
man was appointed to an in:structorship in English 
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in 1928, becoming assistant professor shortly afte 
and associate professor in 1936. 


James Tarr HATFIELD, professor emeritus of Ger. 
man language and literature, Northwestern Univer. 
sity, succumbed to a heart attack, October 3, 9j the 
age of eighty-three years. Dr. Hatfield, who Was g 
well-known authority on Germanic literature had 
served as professor of classical languages (1884-5) 
Rust College (Holly Springs, Miss.) ; principal (1394) 
of a preparatory school in Florida; and in the pro. 
fessorship at Northwestern University (1900-34), 


JoHN Epwarp McGILvRrey, president emeritus, Koy 
(Ohio) State University, died, October 4, at the 
of seventy-eight years. Dr. MeGilvrey had served 
a teacher in the rural schools of Indiana (1887-]s9))\ 
assistant (1890-91), Indiana State Normal Seog 
(Terre Haute); principal (1891-94), Paris (jj 
High School, and (1895-96), Freeport (Ill.) H 
School; assistant professor of pedagogy and hic 
school visitor (1896-99), University of Illinois; prin 
cipal (1899-1908), Cleveland City Normal Scho 
superintendent (1908-10), Cleveland City Par 
School for Boys; head of the department of edy 
sation (1910-11) and acting president (1911-12) 
Western Illinois State Normal School (now Sta 
Teachers College, Macomb); and president (1912 
34), Ohio State Normal College (later Kent Sts 
College). 

WituiAM Exton Mort, director emeritus, Colleg 
of Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Technolog 
died, October 5, following a fall in the Pennsylvani 
Railroad station at Trenton (N. J.). Mr. Mott, wi 
was seventy-seven years old at the time of his dea 
had served as assistant (1889-90) and associate pr 
fessor of hydraulic engineering (1905-09), Mass 
chusetts Institute of Technology; practicing «\ 
engineer (1890-92); instructor in civil engineer 
(1892-1901) and assistant professor (1901-05), ¢ 
nell University; and at Carnegie Institute of Te 
nology as professor of civil engineering and head 
the department (1909-17), dean, School of Appl 
Seience (1917-19), and director, College of Eu 
neering (1919-32). 


| 
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Coming Events 

AuLAN C. Lemon, professor of educational 1§ 
chology, University of Idaho, has sent to ScH00l 4 
SocieTy an announcement that a school aduminist 
tors’ conference will be held at the university, . 
ber 19-20, under the sponsorship of the Scho 
Education with J. Frederick Weltzin, dean, * 


rector. 


THE 25th annual meeting of the National Co 
for the Social Studies will be held at the Ho 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, November 22-24. 
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Tue Association of American Colleges will hold its 
nual meeting at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
January 9-11, 1946. The National Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and other affiliated 
groups will hold their meetings as usual the earlier 


part of the week. The program will be announced 


later 
}auei- 


Education in the Magazines 


Wirn the charge that “systematic discrimination on 
racial and religiots grounds is being enforced by 
every medical school in the United States,” Frank 
Kingd n, former president of the University of New- 
ark (N. J.), has published an article in The Amer- 
ican Mercury for October, under the title “Discrimi- 
nation in Medical Colleges,” based on the findings of 
a survey in this country and Canada recently com- 
pleted. Dr. Kingdon points out that while “the prin- 
cipal vietims happen to be Jews . . . the undemocratic 
system also strikes at other minority groups, particu- 
larly Catholies, Italians, and Negroes.” 


RavMoND NATHAN contributes to Common Sense 
for October a thought-provoking article, “Classrooms 
against Hate,” in which he diseusses the efforts on the 
part of a “growing minority of school people” to 
inculeate in their pupils the ideals of tolerance. Mr. 
Nathan finds that in both the North and the South 
teachers are quietly working to eradicate fixed errone- 





s ideas regarding peoples of other races and color. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Other Items 

THE Heary B. Rathbone Journalism Library was 
established at Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
September 1, as a memorial to the late Henry B. 
Rathbone, professor emeritus of journalism, New 
York University, whose death was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 23. The library, which was given 
by Dr. Rathbone’s son, John H. Rathbone, a surgeon 
of New York City and a trustee of Colgate Univer- 
sity, will be built around volumes from his father’s 
journalism library and for the convenience of stu- 
dents will be housed in the office of the director of 
publications. 


Tue Board of Trustees of the University of Ar- 
kansas has commissioned Harrison Hale, professor 
emeritus of chemistry and at present a member of 
the staff of the Bureau of Research, to write a his- 
tory of the university. The last published history of 
the university was written in 1910. 


JosePpH S. Roucek, chairman, department of polit- 
ical science and sociology, Hofstra College (Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.), held visiting professorships in social 
science at San Diego (Calif.) State College, San 
Francisco State College, and Occidental College (Los 
Angeles), during the past summer. Dr. Roucek also 
lectured at the Third Institute of World Affairs in 
San Diego and at the University of California (Berke- 
ley), as well as for numerous service clubs in the 
state. 











OUR SCHOOLS: AN EXPANDING “SERVICE 
INDUSTRY” 

For the first time in all history we have within our 
teach the kind of publie education planners have 
dreamed about. The foundation for this sweeping 
satement lies in modern technology and its effect 
upon our economy. 

itis commonly recognized that the average amount 
‘ goods that ean be produced by each worker with 
ie aid of machinery has been rising at a rapid rate 


or the past half-century. During the recent war 
‘tis growth was accelerated. In nearly every factory, 
suggestion boxes and other devices tapped the erea- 
Wve intelligence of workers. Stimulated by patriot- 
and prizes, employees devised innumerable meth- 
‘of increasing factory efficiency and the output per 
t hour, For the same amount of materials pro- 
meed, lewer and fewer workers are needed. 

Vuring the depression period of the 1930’s, studies 
uch as those of the Brookings Institute indicated that 
vn then, if the existing means of production had 


been utilized to capacity, enough necessary goods 
could have been produced to care abundantly for all 
the needs of all our people, but that only limited 
numbers of workers would have been needed to pro- 
duce them. 
of production now existing 


5) 


Obviously, the greatly expanded means 
and which can be exten- 
sively converted to producing consumer goods, indi- 
sate that in the postwar period our necessary goods 
ean readily be produced by relatively few workers. 
Yet at the same time, continuance of such production 
in our system depends upon the widespread purchas- 
ing power resulting from full employment. 

For some time it has become increasingly clear that 
this apparent dilemma can best be resolved by greatly 
expanding our service industries. All those oeeupa- 
tions which do not produce goods for essential con- 
sumption (as do farming and most manufacturing) 
may roughly fall within this category, “service indus- 
tries.” 

During the war, the production of materials to be 


destroyed engaged our system to full capacity. In the 
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future, we need to find the means of similarly engag- 
ing our energies in making the world @ happier, 
pleasanter place in which to live. For this, ever 
larger numbers must be employed in serving each 
other. Many steps in this direction are apparent. 

Recreational plans of all kinds are booming: in 
radio, in motion pictures, in sports, and in formerly 
remote vacation areas that are becoming accessible. 
Numerous recent articles bear witness to this upsurge. 
We find the values and growing possibilities in recrea- 
tion being given extensive consideration. There are 
similar plans for expansion among such service in- 
dustries as transportation (air, land, and water), 
publishing (especially inexpensive book editions), 
merchandising, and the myriad of others. These are 
characteristic of, and essential to, a high standard 
of living. The higher the standard of living, the 
greater will be the proportion of the population en- 
gaged in such occupations. 

However, the serwice industry that is by far the 
most essential to our future welfare is education. 
Here, too, great expansions are imperative, both as 
outlets for the needs detailed above and as opportuni- 
ties for social betterment. Experience during the 
1930’s forcefully revealed that, unless schools are 
willing to assume educative responsibilities beyond 
traditional boundaries, other agencies such as CCC 
and NYA will be formed to meet the needs. Publie- 
school personnel trained as educators are better quali- 
fied for these services. 

Many kinds of educational expansion will be 
needed. The first and most important adjustment in 
our schools is that of pupil-teacher ratio. For dee- 
ades we have paid lip-service to the need for indi- 
We exhort teachers to be- 
come intimately acquainted with the personality, 
interests, needs, and abilities of each child and to 
adjust the teaching to him. Then we load the teacher 
with two dozen, three dozen, four dozen, or even more 
children, making extensive individualization wholly 


vidualizing instruction. 


impossible. As many of our private schools have 
recognized, a class of about twelve children appears 
best to offer an opportunity and a challenge for real 
education. Each child can then be treated as an 
individual and yet can experience the values of group 
membership. Such a pupil-teacher ratio is at present 
wholly impractical in publie schools and would in- 
crease manyfold the number of teachers. However, 
it should not be an impossible goal toward which to 
work. 

This program will require an extension and mod- 


ernization of our school plants. With more and 
smaller class groups we shall need more but not 


smaller classrooms. It is ironical that, in even our 
most modern buildings, such discrepancies exist be- 
tween the kindergarten rooms and the other class- 
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rooms. The rooms which hold the smallest and iy 
many cases the fewest children are often the large 
classrooms. The need for adequate space seems tp 
be recognized for five-year-olds but for no others, 
Nationally, building the numerous school buildings 
that are needed offers a valuable outlet both for labor 
and for capital goods. 

Other dimensions of educational expansion jnyojyp 
increased school services. Specialized personne] such 
as clinical psychologists and subject-area specialiss 
are needed. Amazingly few school systems provid 
adequate assistance to teachers and children in ing, 
ing the specialized problems of speech, reading, arit). 
metic, ete. Even more surprising is the rarity ¢ 
pupils—and teachers—who have deliberately beg 
taught the techniques of effective study. Many «. 
leges must provide special courses to meet this de 
ciency among their entering freshmen. Such seryigx 
should be available in all school systems. 

Reasonably well-trained personnel or guidance sp. 
cialists are desperately needed but are very mm 
Even disregarding the needs of schools, the demand 
now exceeds the supply many times over. A like nee 
for clinical psychologists and psychiatrists is apps. 
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ent. At present they can be found in only a fer If 0 
school systems, yet the war-neurosis rate among owe! 0ey 
Armed Forces indicates how badly they have beajmm™met bu 
needed in the past in our schools. Furthermore, the ply an 
part schools should play in educational and oc lie 
10na 





pational therapy for injured personnel re-entern 
school after military service has not yet been deter. 
mined. These few items are suggestive of some gen- 
eral types of increase needed in our schools. - 
Another type of necessary growth is an expansiol 
of the amount of time our facilities are in we. 
Throughout the war period, the number of hou 
people were in the buildings rose greatly. Durmg 
the afternoons and evenings and on Saturdays ther 
were found large amounts of nonacademic 
ings, such as Scout and Campfire programs, War 
dustry training, and the care of children whose motl 
The summer months offer a siuil 
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challenge for programs providing recreation, wot, THE 
and learning. A gap of two or three months eve 
year is difficult to justify in nonagricultural societits THos 
Most people will agree that the characteristic use mye’ ™ 
expensive school plants for only a thousand hour 18, 194: 
or so each year is exceedingly wasteful. = “ as 
¢ or 


tunately, in many of the cases where the use of s¢0 
plants has been increased, the same people have bet 
employed and worked to the point of exploitatil 
We need to employ more personnel. 

Still another important type of increased ser 
lies in the preschool and postschool offerings. Par 
childhood education, long a privilege of the fev, be- 
eame available to larger numbers during the ™ 
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riod. Despite many inadequately trained and has- 


i ily gathered teachers, the program succeeded to the 
» secre that there are great demands for it to be con- 
to saued permanently. 

. Similarly, there is a growing interest in adult edu- 
io sion In addition to the many current innovations 
. colleges, there are numerous post-high-school edu- 
ational needs that are being met in local school 
, ystems. These include vocational retraining as well 
it 4 cultural and recreational interests. In several 
. ountries of the British Commonwealth, programs of 
. this sort have become very extensive. With increased 
et eisure in the years to come we can expect to see at 
i least as great a growth here. Large numbers of 
’ uperior teachers will be required. 

. Such services and many others are obvious to all 
, ho consider the potentialities of our schools. The 
‘ number of added workers that ean profitably be em- 
’ ployed in education is enormous. The presumably 
answerable question that always arises is how to 
7 pay for such a program. Up to now, we have had 
1d great difficulty in paying high enough salaries to 
. attract superior people even to jobs already existing 
 Magevithout increasing the number of positions. 

7 If one can think for the moment, not in terms of 


4 money, but in terms of the goods and services money 
can buy, it is obvious that our culture is able to sup- 
ply anything we really desire. Some evidence of this 
lies in our unbelievable production for war. Eduea- 
ny ggtonal evidence appears in the varied school services 
to be found in some of our larger cities. These cities 
have demanded expanded programs and have obtained 
thm. Every item suggested above can be found in 
one or another school system in our country, though 











no system has them all. 

However, we shall never be able to afford a full 
program of educational services if we continue to 
base school support chiefly upon the obsolete real- 
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property, ad-valorem tax. This tax, perhaps appro- 
priate to an agrarian economy, has long since become 
inappropriate in our industrial society. Real prop- 
erty tends to be overtaxed and yet is inadequate to 
the support of our schools. Most tax-supported insti- 
tutions have moved away from this form of support 
leaving the schools in lonely possession of a relatively 
empty bag. 

A first step that ean be taken by the people in 
almost every state is to decrease the proportion of 
school ecsts to be borne by local communities and to 
increase the share carried by the state. In most states 
this has been the trend, but the movement needs to 
be accelerated and carried much farther. One result 
will be a more equitable distribution of tax burden 
and income. Some local districts are several hundred 
times better able than others to pay for the education 
of their children. But, what is even more important, 
state governments have access to many forms of tax 
income not available to local communities. Through 
such taxation we are better able to pay for needed 
improvements. The same reasoning suggests that the 
Federal government must begin to assume a consid- 
erable portion of the cost of our schools. Here, too, 
both equalization and access to additional types of 
revenue are important. Through such channels we 
can tap the full resources of our economy so that we 
may achieve an adequate support for education and 
the necessary expansion of this service institution. 

With such support assured, the period ahead can 
produce the best in education. Competent people can 
be attracted into the profession and thoroughly edu- 
cated as modern teachers. Plans can be made for 
broadening the program to meet the needs of our 
society. With determination and creative vision these 
goals can be achieved. 

C. W. Hunnicurr 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

















THE “TEACHER’S NIGHTMARE”: A COL- 
LEGE PRESIDENT’S TESTIMONY 

Txose of your readers who are interested in “teach- 
ets’ nightmares” (ScHoon anp Society, November 
8, 1944, and May 12, 1945) might care to have this 
hote as to my experience. 
. Por many years, while I was serving as teacher 
ie University of Chicago, I had a teacher’s night- 
mere exactly once a year, and always in September. 
It took various forms, of which I can recall the 
tollowing : the elass got unruly and out of control; 
I did not know the subject on which I was to lecture, 
nd had no notes; I had my notes, but they were 


in hopeless disorder; no students showed up. 

When I became dean, the nightmare adjusted itself 
accordingly: the system of registration I had worked 
out broke down in utter confusion. 

When I came to Oberlin as president, the night- 
mare made a new adjustment: I was in chapel, 
had to give a talk, and had neither notes nor ideas. 

I venture to add that no one of these misfortunes 
has ever befallen me in my waking hours. 


Ernest H. WILKINS 
PRESIDENT, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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THE ESTELLE H. HETZEL FUND FOR 
EMERGENCIES 


For many years at the Pennsylvania State College 


there has been a movement to maintain 


friendly faeulty-student relationships. This enthu- 
siasm has taken various forms of objective expression 


strong 


from time to time, with special emphasis on the daily 
welfare of the student body. Late in 1939 a new 
phase of this continuing interest developed, repre- 
sented by committee action under the leadership of 
Mrs. Estelle H. Hetzel, wife of Ralph Dorn Hetzel, 
president of Charlotte Ray, the dean 
of women, summed up the main purposes of the 


the college. 


program under the slogan, “Adopting the College 
as Our Field of Opportunity.” A few of the spe- 
cific aims were: promote wider acquaintances among 
students and faculty, meet the needs of those who 
work too hard and those who work too little, seek 
out critical situations before they become hopeless, 
recognize the fact that there are always many students 
on the campus who would be happy to be helped 
at crucial times. 

The activities planned by this service organization 
were to stress money loans, hospital care, books, 
clothes, and friendly personal solicitude and com- 
panionship. The groups that were expected to take 
leading parts in this constructive program—women’s 
student government, home-economiecs faculty, men’s 
fraternities, sororities, independent clubs, the Chris- 
tian Association, the Old Timers’ Club, and the 
offices of the deans of men and of women. 

In the fall of 1940, Dean Ray sent out an appeal 
for the generous support of this expanding move- 
ment, writing as follows to the growing body of 


women students: 


Nearly a year ago Mrs. Hetzel began to discuss with a 
few friends her hope of seeing the college meet more ade- 
quately the needs of some students through friendly asso- 
ciation and financial aid. From time to time this group 
of interested met for further discussion of the 
idea which seemed to present a serious challenge to all. 


Hetzel’s_ skillful 
mittee finally formulated four 


persons 
Under Mrs. guidance the com- 
leading objectives: 
more students getting acquainted with more members 
of the faeulty and general staff; advising those who 
lack a well-balanced program of study and recrea- 
tion; nipping in the bud cases moving in the direction 
of academic disaster; and admitting the presence of 
urgent crises in the lives of students working under 
campus pressure. Overlapping or interference with 
agencies carrying on a similar service is to be studi- 
ously avoided. Co-operation is to be sought in order 
to achieve greater effectiveness. 

This worthy enterprise was planned to operate 
along three main lines: money for acute emergencies, 
securing clothing for needy students and distributing 
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it quietly without any possible embarrassment, gn 
generating broader friendship areas across the entire 
college community. There was no fixed organization 
at first. Mrs. Hetzel was the honorary chairman and 
the living expression of idealism and unselfishnes 
underlying the hope and effort of all who were par. 
ticipating in the venture. Two co-chairmen repre 
sented the men and the women, and the college bursar, 
Russell Clark, agreed to be the treasurer of the fun 
The All-College Cabinet approved the Student Log, 
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Fund. At the start, the fund was administered x Mm t 
follows: minimum loan, $3, and maximum, $10, late nestio 
changed to $20; maximum duration of the loan, 3) # t 
days; for loans overdue, a 25 cent penalty for the ‘hen 









first day and 5 cents for each additional day: y 
second loan can be issued until the first is paid MiMrecisel 


Since this is a pioneering field it was believed beg epaym 


uired 






to proceed on an experimental basis, for which reason 
the proposal concerning penalties was opposed by 
many. Also it was deemed desirable to avoid any 
outburst of publicity, but to allow the good will de. 
veloped through the ministry of the fund to be the 
means of informing the student body and extending 
the scope of this emergency service. 
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Graduate students were to be permitted to become 
beneficiaries of the fund. Complimentary reports omen. 
were made from time to time concerning loans made epresel 





and clothing given to students to make their lives 
on the campus more efficient. Offices of the deans 
of men and of women stated that alumni were assis- 
ing in the assembling of clothing to be offered to 
needy students. In the Faculty Bulletin, March 4, 
1941, professors were invited to suggest to the com- 
mittee the names of students experiencing temporary 
financial trouble. Moderate publicity was given to 
the progress of the fund through the Alumni News 
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and the Department of Public Information, resulting ere, bu 
in supplementary sources of revenue for the use of f this 
the committee. reated 
In November, 1944, a Reviewing Committee was @icts be 
established, composed of the dean of men, dean of iffcult 
women, college treasurer, alumni secretary, the official HMMbe belie 
administrator of the fund, and Mrs. Hetzel dung @Mfund th: 
her period of residence in State College. By meats he t 
of a deed of trust the Estelle H. Hetzel Fund 10 3MMBs such 
Emergencies had become an official loan fund of the phere ¢ 
college. This new status was accepted by Presidett MMMhysical 
Hetzel and the Board of Trustees, with the presidett nd mor 
having authority to reinforce the fund committee by 
appointing students and other members of the eollege PROFES 
staff. A report of the management of the fund 38 THE 
to be made every semester, and the reviewing ©" — 
mittee—which is a standing committee—is called up 
to meet and evaluate this report shortly after ! * af 
made public. PAUL K 
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There are several other loan funds in current 
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sation on the campus, but there was a definite 
| for this particular means of serving the students. 
o qualify for a loan, students must display 
and immediate need for financial help. 
1. average loan up to date has been slightly over 
0: and there have been some loans of $20. Other 
ailable funds on the campus make available larger 
The 

ave loan period for the Estelle H. Hetzel Fund 

vo weeks; and very seldom do students require 
“ than three weeks to return the money. Three 
b atione are asked of the applicant: What do you 
: the money for? How much do you need? 
‘hen will you repay the loan? Students are re- 
uired to cite the details of their emergency, estimate 
vecisely the sum needed, and outline their plan for 
' An excellent accounting system has been 


D order t 


definite 


epayment. 
ited out, and the administrator of the fund keeps 
tailed records for ready reference. 
During the period October 25, 1944, to May 15, 
145, eighty-six students received loans amounting 
, $1,097. Many of these loans were made to vet- 
runs enrolling under the GI Bull of Rights. Since 
¢ first loan granted in March, 1940, there have 
loans issued—746 for men and 232 for 
n, These loans total $10,473.37. The fund is 
epresented by $2,000 in U. 8. Victory Bonds, money 
euporarily set aside, to be put into cireulation when 
need arises for its use and when the military emer- 
is terminated. The fund has cash in the bank 
unting to $1,326.88. Every dollar of the fund 
s been used seven times. Mrs. Hetzel puts it this 
ay, “Each dollar has been worn smooth in doing 
Not only have many poor and unfortunate students 
1 held in college and made comfortable while 
‘, but the planning, organizing, and administration 
iis money in the service of student welfare has 
ated numerous new friendships and fruitful con- 
's between students and faculty, which is a value 
Kiicult to transmute into dollars and cents. It is 
¢ belief of the sponsors of this active student loan 
nd that this service is a worthy, integral element 
i te total educational program of the college; and 
such it will continue to grow and broaden its 
‘{ influence both in specific financial and 
ysical service to students and in the larger cultural 
| woral life of the institution. 
CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


FESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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° 
Bulletins of the International Bureau of Education (in- 
cluding supplement, Bibliographical Service). Year 
XVIII, 3rd Quarter, No. 72, pp. 82-119; 4th Quarter, 
No. 73, pp. 122-160. Published by the bureau, Geneva. 
1944, 





° 
Keep My Flag Flying: Daniel 
Pp. 284. 


CARROLL, MARY TARVER. 
Webster. Decorations by Addison Burbank. 
Longmans, Green. 1945. $2.50. 

A story of the dramatic years in Daniel Webster’s life when 
he played such an important part in the history of our 
nation. 

© 

CLARK, JOHN R., ARTHUR S. OTIS, and CAROLINE HATTON. 
My Firsi Number Book. Illustrated. Number Books 
for Young America Series. Pp. 80. World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 1945. 28¢. 

oa 
My Second Number Book. 
Number Book for Young America Series. 
World Book Co. 1945. 36¢. 
a 

HANSON, F. E., W. S. ARBUCKLE, and C. N. SHEPARDSON. 
‘‘Factors Affecting the Quality of Texas Butter as 
Revealed by a Statewide Survey.’’ Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin. No. 670. Pp. 31. Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Sta- 
tion. 1945. 


Illustrated. 
Pp. 112. 


KELLEY, EARL C., and ROLAND C. FAUNCE. Your School 
and Its Government. Pp. 27. National Self Govern- 
ment Committee, Inc., 80 Broadway, New York 5. 1945. 
This booklet carries detailed suggestions for making student 
self-government work, based on a nation-wide survey con- 
ducted by the committee, with a foreword by Richard 
Welling. 


* 
KISER, MARTHA GWINN. Sylvia Sings of Apples. Deco- 


rations by Margaret Ayer. Longmans, 
Green. 1945. $2.00. 

The background of this story for young people is laid in the 
early 19th century and brings in the great literary figures 
of that period—Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
and Thoreau. 


Pp. 152. 


e 
L’Enseignement de L’Hygiéne dans les Ecoles Primaires 
et Secondaires. Publications du Bureau International 
D’Education. No. 91. Pp. 165. Bureau Interna- 
tional D’Education, Geneva. 1945. Fr. 5. 
Summarizes the essential points in the teaching of hygiene 
and offers a sufficiently complete picture of the whole ques- 
tion to provide information on the progress in this field in 
the primary and secondary schools of 39 countries. 
” 
Square Sails and Spice Islands. Decora- 
B. Falls. Pp. 249. Longmans, Green. 


Lona, LAURA. 
tions by C. 
1945. $2.50. 
A dual biography of the Perry brothers, one of whom, 
Matthew, finally made the voyage which opened up Jap- 
anese ports to American ships. 

- 

RusH, WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
rations by Ralph Ray. 
1945. $2.00. 

An interesting tale for young people in which a scout has 
exciting experiences in the great Yellowstone Park. 


Yellowstone Scout. Deco- 
Pp. 184. Longmans, Green. 
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The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 



















THE TUITION PLAN Valuable information 






for school administrators, physical edu- 
cators, health education teachers, recre. 
ation leaders, school physicians, nurses @ 






NOW AVAILABLE IN 


THE APPLICATION 
OF MEASUREMENT 


to Health and Physical Education 
















































by Dr. H. HARRISON CLARKE Mi 
A descriptive brochure will be sent of Syracuse University “ 
to schools and colleges promptly upon . 
A complete text on measurement, stressing the Ec 
request. : , ‘ tic 
use of test results in developing physical fitness, po 
social efficiency, recreational competency, and Us 
cultural appreciation of boys and girls in the = 
schools. College list $3.75. 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. Sand For Oe NE eae uy 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. PRENTICE-HAL L, Inc. oa 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. EI 
I} 
cuss 
tion 
ther 
but 
all a 
are 
ONE AMERICA 
no | 
Edited by FRANCIS J. BROWN, Ph.D. and JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Ph.D. ~ 
u 
edue 
® The newly revised edition of Our Racial and National Minorities, to which Man 
eleven new chapters have been added, surveys the background, contributions teach 
and present problems of each American minority group. It analyzes im- there 
portant minority problems and summarizes the history and peculiar prob- ing j 
lems of each group. Each group, sixty in all, is discussed by an authority over! 
in the specific field and solutions are proposed to the explosive situations Man; 
that have grown out of racial, cultural and national prejudice. “One of the - 
best basic textbooks for the building of real brotherhood right here at home.” hy 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. a 
College List, $3.75 the “ 
Barb 
Send for your approval copy! Th 
ago | 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 ss 
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